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life. There is a strong flavor of the primitive in boy nature as these 
authors see it. While one may sometimes think that their generaliza- 
tions are a bit sweeping, he can seldom dissent from their main con- 
clusions. Self-government they believe to be one of the highest forms 
of responsibility. They would therefore carry it into " all schools and 
all agencies for the training of children," and into "all institutions 
for the training of misfit adults." He who calls American democracy 
a failure should keep silence, they believe, until such training for 
democratic citizenship as this has been provided for American youth. 
When it has been provided they believe that a new citizenship will be 
raised up such as the world has never seen. 

Winthrop D. Lane. 
New York City. 

Seasonal Trades. By Various Writers, with an Introduction by 
Sidney Webb. Edited by Sidney Webb, and Arnold Freeman. 
London, Constable & Co. Ltd., 1912. — xi, 410 pp. 

This collection of papers is the outcome of Mr. Sidney Webb's 
Seminar at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
during the season of 1910. In his preface Mr. Webb explains at the 
outset what the reader may expect and points out the merits and the 
shortcomings of the volume. These chapters of students' work, he 
says , ' ' inevitably fall short of the highest standards of scientific investi- 
gation or economic scholarship." But they are the result of patient 
research, they add information to our current knowledge of various 
trades, and " taken together they serve to bring home to us some of the 
realities of economic pressure that lie beneath and behind all our ab- 
stractions about the capacity of ' the labour market ' for an indefinite 
' absorption ' of the temporarily unemployed." 

This is indeed one of the strongest impressions made by the volume 
and the course of study which it embodies : its portrayal of actual con- 
ditions in setting forth the practical interplay of trades and processes 
of which our complex industrialism is composed. These studies do 
not undertake to discover the remedy for seasonal unemployment or to 
say by what steps the seasonal trades may be regularized and their 
unskilled labor may be " dovetailed." They seek to give the " struc- 
ture and economic characteristics " of various industries, with special 
reference to continuity or irregularity of employment. 

The problems of seasonal unemployment are practically the same as 
those of general unemployment, " recognized as the predominant social 
question of the day." " The tendency of each trade is to keep at- 
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tached to itself in employment, underemployment or unemployment a 
sufficient number of hands to meet all possible demands upon the 
trade." The sum of all these " pools of labour " forms the " reserve 
army," which Marx characterized ' ' a great convenience for the em- 
ployer who can draw upon it at need and feels no responsibility for its 
maintenance while on reserve." 

Seasonal fluctuation, ignored by most economists up to very recent 
times, is found common to practically all trades. It is due to such 
simple causes as weather and climate, or to more subtle social and 
economic influences, such as fashion, supply of raw material and the 
like in a thousand variations. Dundee Harbour, for instance, unlike 
other ports, is busiest in the winter season because Dundee is the center 
of the jute industry, and raw jute is imported direct from India and 
arrives between September and April, requiring extra labor for the 
discharge of cargoes. 

Eight trades are discussed in the book : tailoring, the occupation of 
the waiter, the cycle industry, gas- making, London millinery, skin and 
fur trades, boot and shoe making and the building trade. As might 
be expected the chapters are unequal in merit. Some of them, such 
as the paper on tailoring, suffer from excessive detail. The study of 
the cycle industry is one of the most interesting, showing the efforts 
made to regularize seasons by combining in the same factories the 
several trades of the manufacture of typewriters, sewing machines, 
bicycles, motor cycles and automobiles. The concentration of allied 
trades in the same district was found a further aid to continuous em- 
ployment. Cycle workers in the Midland centers, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Redditch etc., may when "suspended" find employment 
as general mechanics, or as braziers, polishers or platers in other 
Midland industries. Government and public-service contracts also 
help to fill the slack periods. Thus one large firm regularly executes 
in the summer, when the home market is falling off, large orders for 
machines for the General Post Office. On the other hand, the failure 
of the War Office to place its orders so that they may be filled in a 
period of slack work is deplored in the chapter on boot and shoe 
making. 

The studies present surprisingly little information from the students' 
personal investigations of actual conditions. The sources are for the 
most part statistical and general. If any sustained effort was made to 
check up these data by regular field work it is not recorded. The 
references to the writers' personal inquiries are vague and amateurish. 
" Among the many millinery workers with whom I have come in con- 
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tact ", " all the millinery hands I have met" etc. — such are the only 
references to fieldwork in the entertainingly written chapter on 
millinery. The study of boot and shoe making has a carefully compiled 
bibliography of thirteen pages, equal in length to the chapter itself. 
The only reference to fieldwork is a footnote, stating that the material 
embodied in the "following paragraphs" has been gained from visits 
to factories and to homes of workers, conversations with proprietors 
etc. No figures or exact records are given. 

The. same vagueness of testimony is true of almost every chapter. 
The book owes its vital quality not to the records of personal observa- 
tion but to its well-directed study of other and more indirect sources. 

Josephine Goldmark. 
New York City. 

The Science of Human Behavior, Biological and Psychological 
Foundations. By Maurice Parmelee. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 191 3. — xviii, 443 pp. 

To cover the distance between the physical and chemical character- 
istics of matter and the complications of society in four hundred odd 
pages is an undertaking. Mr. Parmelee of course has the advantage 
of the evolutionary path, which he has paralleled in an aeroplane, as it 
were, and has endeavored to examine impartially with no little ability and 
with complete seriousness. The work, as the subtitle implies and the 
preface states, " is the first of a series in which " the author proposes " to 
deal with the evolution of human culture and of human nature. ..." 
(page ix). It is merely the basis upon which the author's own house is 
to be built. Hence it would not be fair to demand intense moments 
and exciting passages, for solidity is a necessity in a foundation. The 
success with which Mr. Parmelee has carefully avoided the appearance 
of entering into the controversies and of yielding to the temptations 
which beset the trail from mere matter to human society may be con- 
sidered a feat in itself. The conclusion that one side or the other in a 
controversy is right, however, is a necessity at many points. Mr. 
Parmelee chooses his conclusion unobtrusively. He does so with the 
success with which Herbert Spencer could be trusted to do the opposite, 
were that most stimulating man to undertake the passage again today. 

"The volume . . . has involved bringing together, so far as pos- 
sible within one book, the pertinent data from the three sciences of 
biology, psychology, and sociology" (page 7) "Chapters II to IV 
summarize most of the fundamental facts and principles of modern 
biology. Chapters V to VII describe briefly the behavior of the lower 



